TTIEOKY AND PRACTICE  OF BANKING

spices caused a corresponding rise in their prices. The mania
extended equally to other articles of consumption; merchants,
traders, shopkeepers, clerks, and apprentices partook equally of
the frenzy of vying with each other m their endeavours to secure
a monopoly of each article. And this state of things took its
rise, not among the wild, insane, and bedlamite schemers, but
among those who were considered the sober, steady merchants
and traders of the metropolis. And all this took place at a time
when money was rapidly leaving the country. Now, if, when it
when it was leaving the country so rapidly, it was still hawked
about at a greatly lowered rate of interest, that showed there
must be something wrong in the currency. And to what would
any sober man say such a state of things must come to at last ?
The Bank, at last, was obliged to provide for its own safety, by
narrowing its issues, which checked the spirit of speculation, and
as a necessary result, those country banks which had been most
rash and immoderate in aiding these speculations by advances
were ruined. The ruin of these bad and unstable banks had
affected even the stability of the most solvent ones. A general
panic ensued, and seven or eight hundred country banks had
asked for assistance from the Bank of England. She had 700 or
800 drains for gold suddenly opened upon her. Was this a safe
or proper condition to leave the country in? Certainly not.
It was his opinion, an opinion not hastily formed, but the result
of long and anxious observation, that a permanent state of cash
payments, and a circulation of one and two-pound notes could
not co-exist. If there were in any country a paper and a coin,
currency of the same denomination, the paper and the coin could
not circulate together, the paper would drive out the coin. Let
crown notes be made, and a crown piece would never be seen,
make half-crown notes, and no half-crowns would remain in
circulation. Allow one-pound notes to circulate, and we should
never see a sovereign. One of the great evils they were called on
to correct was the excessive issue of paper. This had been the
cause of the greatest distress, it had caused the ruin of thousands
of innocent persons. Nothing but disgrace and danger could
attend the deviation from the true principles of currency, which
Parliament had solemnly recognised. If they wished to prove
the value of a steady unchangeable currency, they had it in the